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} Or, the ant oF Lavine . ovT GRoUNDS.— 
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sa 


' Thegroves of Eden, vanish’d now so long, 
Live in description, and grow green in song. 


eae £2 kgs 
aes ar” fg 
? 


| Who dares despise the happy rural strains, 
© Which gentle Virgil blush’d' not to rehearse, 
S MMytoh sicle a place in mighty Homer’s verse ? 


» Who paints. wild terror harnessing his steeds, 
- ‘The Sucklor’s crash, the jav’lins_ hissing 


“And shook by Neptune’s mace the rocky 


_ ‘The purple vintage, and the harvest fair. 
* Divine enthusiast! be it thine to form 











BY S. SOUTHWICK. 
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“ He that obsepveth dhe wind shall not Sow, 5 pad: he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” —Ecclesiastes.. 
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Vol. IV. “ALBANY, TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1823. 
— oo a _ 
GARDENING. {Straight al my voice, new scenes around are] 
- & | born, 
‘THE GARDEN ; 4|And Art attends their rising charms adorn. 


Translated from the Frenchef the Abbe De} 
Lille. | 


Windsor Forest. 
BOOK IV. 


My Muse still dwells upon her darliag 
plains ; 


Homer, whosung Achiiles’ iréful deeds, 


show’rs, 


tow’rs, 
Amid the bloody horrors of the fray, 
Loves to recal the woods and valleys gay : 
Those laughing scenes his heated mind be- 
guile, 

There his bold fancy loves to sport aw chile. 
“When he prepares his hero’s heavenly arms, 
Tho’ sieges frown around, and rude alarms ; 
Dusty the victor:stalks, and bleeds the slain ; 
The vine, the herds, the forests, and the plain, 
Soon by his gentie hand are there display’d, 
And with these lovely scenes of peace array’d 

We view his hero thro’ the combat bear 


‘The phalaax deep, and guide the battle’s 
storm. 
OTs mine the garden’s “peaceful pomp to 
_ sway 
joth the soil my voice obey : 
ee smooth, and Flora’s . rosy 













Already 
The tur 


‘Hath seek her basket oer the laughing land ; 

The rocks and waves are. crown’d..with nod- 
ding shade ; 

Yet to enjoy these scenes, we ask your aid, ~ 

Ye. AS se that thro’ the open champaign rove, 

Or ‘neath ue arched night of yonder grove. 





ss 


4!(Condemn’d.a point still Hying.to pur; 


The architect and sculptor shall combine 
Each graceful form, to perfect the, design. 
‘The paths whose happy guidance we pur- 

sue, 

Should ornament the prospects which they 
show. 

Ere yet the garden wears a finish’d face, 

A happy plan the eye can scarcely trace. 

Wait then till time mature the rising shade, 

Then to the fairest aspects let them lead. 


| With artful skill you bid the stranger’s eye 


Avoid disgust, and every grace descry ; 

As on he goes, you bid fair prospects smile, 

And e’en new beautics his return beguile ; 

Amus’d, and still drawn on. by fresh surprise, 

From scenes that fade, he views mew. scenes 
arise. 

What tho’ you feed his hope, you never-cloy; 

And oft, to heighten, you proiratt his joy. 

Then like yourselves be ev’ry path em- 

ploy’d, 

But each vain system in their forms avoid ; 

This child of Taste perverted, Fashion owns, 

Fashion that sways the country, as thetowns. 

When first enraptur’d France, with dazzled 
eye, 

Caught proud Italia’s pompous symmetry 5 

This, splendid art each brijliant garden sway’d, 


And ev’ry tree. the straight’ning line obey’d 5} 
\Or sad Andromache is seen to mour 


Eternal alleys stretch’d without a curve, 

Nor dar’d the long-drawn rows the feast fo 
swerve. 

Succeeding ages spurn’d the slavish rule, . 

And each. free park confess’d the English 
school. 

Then each wild path, in undulating rout, 

Tortur’d, perplex’d, for ever wound about ; 

Weary and spent I seek the end ip vain, 

Still doom’d to wanderwith the serpent train ; 

And vent my passion on your art and: you,. 


Shun the excess that ne’er pete: ong 3 
To. their own scenes these diff ’rent; spats be- 
lon: 


| Phat leads to objects; which’ ae far surprise, 


Whose. splendors feed our hopes and-fix out 
eyes: } 
‘@ 





“}| Yet oft amid the country. may you trace. 


“ear eee 
Y 
Hf 





|| Here let me view a 


| ats distant obj 
Hor leta bloains 





ERS 
This thro’ the secret haunts meand’ring, ay 
Which ’neath a veil mysterious art conceals* 
The look of nature let this lab’rinth wear, . 
The child of exigence, not whim appear. 
Let woods or streams CORRE it how to 
stray, ; 
Or let its soft contours the soil obey. 
If then the long-drawn alley tires may eyes; ; 
Yet more a path embarrase’d 1 degpis 
That like a wounded serpent’s writ ing trein, 
Convolv’d in endless agonizing pain, 
Still wreathing round if ever-winding folds, 
In a dull.maze th’ impatient spirit holds ;. 
And with caprice, but no varie 
Torments the soil, fatigues the 


































Bi si 4 é 


The models ofa. nig ZOe Kern 
The. rout of Se a Chords herds- Kole 
That winding negliger’ Se the fold ; 





‘The careless shepherdess,. that o’er thas ee 
Still wanders as her tender fancies lead : <e 
‘These mark the path’ s soft undulating play 5 
Then let no points e’er break its easy way. 
When by long windings we: the end attain, 
Think that the pleasure should arEny, or. 5 
pain. ! 
Observe what art the famous ) 
And imitate their gently-wand’ring muse en z 
Who, if she quit the beaten ome 
With loveliest graces bids each (rape 
Lo! Nisus there each tender’ passion moves, 
As bold he combats o’er the yonth he loves: ;. 


afi 2 


ots use, 


And bathe with floods of tears. her™ 


urn. 
Thus pleas’d, Pd stray, ‘along each ing 
roud, ME 


THe livihg poem’s. lovely < . 

While laughing landscapes” artimate. ike Way, * : 

And you-with art at length each toil repay... ~ 
and: gloomy ce ess 

‘Where Silenwersalstads, and Cooloes we 

Whére Fanty. 





ie ee & 
ng shade, attack ti 
'And.to its cool-refi 


Where Pleasure Joves: ale 





“ “. 


rove” 





ery 
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————————— 
Of a clear brook that’ murmurs thro’ the 
_ grove: 
Or, stretch’d some beech-tree’s s 
. shade beneath, 
® Round which the woodbine winds in many a 
wreath, 3 
Delights to hear the bee laborious sing, 
Or feel the ev’ning zephyrs balmy wing, 
While each fring’d copse beneath, and bow’r 
above, * 
" worn the sweet notes of innocence and 
ove. 
Lo! the scene shifts, and joy ts seen to fly; - 
And Melancholy meek, with tearful eye, — 
And Gohtemplation wrapt in thought pro- 
a found, 
_ Poseess the widely-silent glooms around : 
Wheré man awhile, sublim’d from low de- 
~~ sires, 
To commune with his secret soul retires ; 

»~ © “Thinks on the present; scans his future state, 
_ Explores what ills, what blessings round him 
»! wait; ; 

Or loves a retrospective glance to cast 

On many a@ dear ecstatic rapture past ; 

To mark those few, those fleeting hours that 

—- smil’d, 

Like show’rs that bloom amid a desert wild; 

Those scenes of long-lamented joys to mourn, 

Nay, sigh for pains that never can return. 
Those frigid, dull embellishers despise, 
Who nought but flatt’ring objects dare devise. 
Amid their gardens cold, no boldness moves, 

, But still we stray thro’ ever-smiling groves. 

~~ low’rs and festoons ynwreath’d, make every 

, eCOMC at Mor tre SPs 
Phe bow’r-of Flora, 

Such ; 
~ Then 













































preading 


ra, or the Cyprian queen. 
ay monotony at length must tire ; 
old above the common track aspire : 
- «From happy contrasts bid new beauties flow ; 
_ Effects oppos’d a mutual aid bestow. 

Copy Poussin: Beneath the elm-tree’s shade, 


ae ty Se Tagid, : 
“As at the village-feast they trip it round, 
“With ‘arms entwin’d light-dancing o’er the 
«Near ra a tomb, on which this verse “we 
once my flocks in fair Arcadia fed.” 
-..© This scene, of joy, and life’s vain fleeting 


_. ‘He’ paints each shepherd with his fav’rite] 
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|'Their mournful arms, the quiet grave to shade, 

Where, whom you weep, in lasting night is 
laid ; 

And thou, sad cypress, faithful'to the dead, 

That o’er the dust thy guardian gloom dost 
spread, — 

The brow of conquest to the laurel leave, 

And still let joy his myrtle chaplet weave. — 

FW hat tho’ victorious warriors scorn, thy gloom, 

And happy lovers brighter wreaths assume ; 

Dear to the sorrows of the tender soul, 

The mourner’s breast thy solemn shades con- 
sole. 

Canst thou, amid these moving scenes, ally 

Nature and grief with art and luxury ? 

No! then each vain far-tetch’d conceit re- 
frain, 

Nor e’er the sacred mien of sorrow feign. 

Far be remov’d each vain capricious show, 

Urns without grief, and artificial woe ! 

Each monument of dogs and birds disdain ; 

Insult not sorrow, nor the grave profane. 

But if no friend’s departed shade you weep, 

Behold yon yew-crown’d tombs, where soo 
shall sleep, 

Who oft for you the stubborn glebe- have 
broke, ; 

Who wait in patient woe the fatal stroke. 

Say, would you blush their humble tombs to 
grace, 

Though there no deeds of fame your hand 
could trace ? 

With early morn, what time the cock first 
crows, 

The simple patient labourer arose ; 

Till late at eve, ‘around the crackling hearth, 

His little children sooth’d him with their 

mirth ; | 

In toil unvaried roll’d his peaceful day, 

Nor wars nor treaties mark’d his “ noiseless 
way :” . 

“« For to be born, to suffer, and to die,” 

The poor man cried, “is all my history.”? 

Nor yet disdains his soul the voice of fame, 

The rude memorial of an honest name. 

Who unconcern’d his being e’er resign’d, 

Nor * cast one longing, ling’ring look be- 
hind ?”? 

Who has not hep’da friend’s regret to share, 

Nor wish’d to claim “ the tributary tear?” 

QO! let the toils, *neath which in hfe - they 
groan’d, 

Be hy the honours of their graves aton’d ! 

Oh! let a stone less rugged grace his tomb, 
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—— 
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Wi aun, -* pow’r, 
il a eee and seize the present 
. 7 ar > ss 
is ye AD human pleasures speedily decay ; 
4 ge > Sports, di ces, “shepherds soon will fade 
| ola St Ae vee 





Mt wren. 


By - a > 
lively joys the breast no longer feels, - 
it o’er the soul a tender ine steals. 






© Such be your models. *Mid each picture 
a. ee ee o 
-¢  “Fearnottoletan ur or tombappear, 
| ~ _ Phose ever-faithful monuments of woe ; 
3 - > & - “Who his not wept some sad, some cruel blow? 












21\¢ Lies. the good sire, good husband, and good 
{Aad thou, O Muse! who ’neath this 


Whose noble virtues sham’d his humble doom! 
Who serv’d his God, his family with zeal, 
Qbey’d his king, and lov’d his country’s weal ; 
With modesty who stamp’d his daughter’ 


brow, ~ 
There trace his .virtues, and the hamlet’s 
woe. } 
There let us read, “Beneath this humble, 
stone | 





son.” gt 
solemn 
loom, 


That loves to shroud the ever-silent tomb, 


} 


‘Upon their boughs suspend thy votive wreath, 
Let others woo bright Beauty to their arms, 
And, drunk with pleasure, celebrate her 
charms, . | : 
jin festive robes adorn’d, their Jays resound 
| Their brows for ay. with verdant myrtle 
crown’d. | 
Thou to the grave consoling strains hast sung, 
And earliest blossoms on the tomb hast flung, 


(To be concluded in. our next.) 
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ANIMALS. 3 


From the Experienced Butcher. 
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OFr THE DIPFERENT BREEDS OF ANIMALS KILI. 
ED FOR FOOD :—OXEN—SHEEP—GOATS~. 
DEER—SWINE.—FATTENING CATTLE.—-CAg- 
TRATION.—THE ADVANTAGES OF OXEN USEB | 
IN“ACRICULTURE. 


OXEN 


attain maturity at the age of about eighteey 
months, or two years.. From this age till they | = 
are nine years old, they are. in their greatest | 
vigour; and their lives seldom exceed foum } ~ 
teen or fifteen years. The cow goes. ning] 
jmonths with young, and. seldom produces | 
more than one at a time. . [t is a remarkable 















fact, that, when 2 cow brings forth two calvés § 
at a birth,—-one of them a male, the other aq 
female,—the male is always perfect, but the f 
female is incapable of continuing the species § 
and is known to farmers by the name of Free 
Martin. It resembles the ox, or spereal: neik 
er, in figure; and is considerably largér ‘tha 
ttt cow. It is sometimes preserved by tle g” 
farmer, for the purpose of yoking with the om B= 
en, or fattening: for the table. Mr. Hunter ® ~ 
observes, that the flesh of the-Free Marti y 
like that of the’ox, is much finer inthe fibre F 
than either the bull or cow. . It is supposedto § . - 
exceed that of the heifer in delicacy of davour, J > 
and bears a-higher-price at market. a 

i during the | 













; 


The name of the male is bull: 
time he sucks he is called a bull-calf, until 7 
turned of a year old, when he is called.a stirk, | 
or yearling bull;.then a two, three, or fout. 

ears old bull, until six, when he is aged.—_ 
When castrated, of cut, he is called an ox, oF 
stot-calf, until a year old, when he is calleda J 
stirk,. stot, or yearling, then a two-years-old 
steer, and in some places a twinter; at three J 
he is called three-years-old steer, and at four 
he takes the name of an ox or bullock. The” 
general name of the female iscow. Whet} 
sucking the dam, sheis called cow-calf; them 7 
a yearling quey, or heifer, or twinter: the 
next year a three-year quey_or heifer; 
and when four she is called a cow. A castra-_ 
ted female is called a spayed-heifer, or cows | - © 
‘Certain of the Welsh and Scots cattle, of rath- 4 
er a course and sturdy kind, are called runts, 

The age of a cew is known by its horns; at f° 
the age-of four years, a ring is formed at tiieit 
roots ;—this is called by some being acored 18 
the horns ;—and every succeeding year, ano*” 











ast tried tosooth “ the dullcoldear of death,”} 


ther ring is added. Thus, by allowing thred 
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ot years before their appearance, and then reck-|/eye there isa light ring, The horns taper tcHted one of these oxen to 1928lb; the fat ay 
eath,|  oning the number of rings, the age may be ex-}/a point, arid are of a light yellow colour.—t|iweighed 288lb.; the tongue was. sold for a Kai 
ms, actly known. . The head is small, and the muzzle of a clearjiguinea ; and the hide for three guineas, : 
her The varieties of cattle are exceedingly nu-||yellow, like horn. ‘These cattle are fine injlan average, the oxen, when fatted, weigh from 
| merous. ‘ The following are thc most distinct}/the bone, and clean in the neck. They atej|fourteen to eighteen or twenty score per quar- 
ndj | of those pruduced in the British islands. , wi wide ae postin. yes senor ities ath rr the cows from nine to twelve, some= 
'yrtle back is straight; and the tail is small and setijtimes fifteen or sixteen 
1 4, Wila as mag, «ee on very high. They are thin skinned, andl} The Sussex, cattle exhibit, in many res- 
sung, 9. Weesmabire, $. Hichland Stots.||S!/ky in the handling. The general height of||pects, a near alliance .» those of Devon.— 4 
lung, 3. Hevefiedshire mie pe the bull is from twelve to thirteen hands; of|/Their colour is generally red, or brown ; ‘ 
et 2 Susséx ; 9 Sint, ? . }ithe Cow, from eleven tp twelve ; and of the}ithough some individuals are black, black ané - 
— N St hoit-hors 10, Welsh oxen from fourteengto fifteen. white, or red and white. . In general they are Fe 
ae od. 8 id é 1H. Iria: ‘ The Devonshire cattle arrive at maturity}|/well formed in the hind quarters ; wide across a 
é La stat : Late : sooner than most other breeds; and the full-[jthe hips, rump, and sirloin; but harrow on ee 
a ee ee ’ grown animals are so valuable, that few.of thejjthe chine. They are folerably straight along a 
HORNLESS CATTLE. calves are killed. For usefulness in agricul-jjthe back, but. the ribs or sides lie too flat-— ae 
x 12. Suffolk Duns. 14. Northern, OF}tural labours, the oxen are held in the highest}! They are thin in the thigh, and the bone is 5 a 
ULL. 13,'Galloway. Yorkshire,|lestimation. They are well-fitted for draught;||not large. _ There is, however, in. proportion, 7” 
rs polled. both as to hardness and activity. Graziers}jconsiderably more bone than in either the sa 
cage 1. THE WILD CATTLE. prefer the breed at five years old: the work-|/Devon or Herefordshire, breeds, . An ox, six .. 
seu} This breed, which is found in great perfec-|ied-out steers of the vale sell for more at five|| years old, will weigh, when fat, from sixty toa’ +» a 
tion in the park belonging to Lord Tankerville}| years, than at six, but six is the proper age.—}|hundred_ stone, fourteen pounds to the stone; e 
at Chillingham, near herwick upon Tweed, is}{ At eight, nine, and ten, they are going back in|/and the fore-quarters are usually the heaviest. “ an 
considered, in some respects, to have a nearjjall their points, and in their value after seven :}The beef is of excellent-quality..; <> ie 
ree alliance fe array — ie sah PY . no ox should be kept after seven, or at most (TO BE CONTINUED.) . i 
they} “nent. At Wollerton,in Nottinghamshire, thejjafter eight. They are mostly yoked at two o pom ‘. . ? 
atest J. seat of Lord Middleton ; at Gisburne, in Cra-i/three soneh oth and lightly otkad. Their DOMESTIC EREYOLOPEDA “7c 
four: “yen, Yorkshire; at Lime-hall, in Cheshire ;}}labour is increased at four; and from that pe-} ee he | 4 
ing} and at Chartley, in Staffordshire, there. are riod to six, they are full-worked. Worked/iSelections, by the Editor of the Plough Boy, # 
uces f _. called Wild Cattle: ‘but it is supposed loxen of this breed attain a larger size than from ihe Domestic Encyclopedia. he 
ablg | that many of them have been crossed by other|/those which are not worked: they generally N VIII a 
Ives breeds. jfinish their growth at six years old, but the ate o i 
raf The colour of their upper parts js a creamy |largest size grow the longest. | APPLE-TREE, the common, or Pyrits 4 
i tie | =o white. The muzzle is black, and about aj) Jn excellence of beef, the Devonshire oxen||malus, L. is too well known in this country, to a 
cies § » third of the outside of the ears, from the tip}ican scarcly be exceeded; and it is a remarka-||require.a minute description. It frequently - a 
‘ree. § ) downwards, is always red. Their horns are|/ble circumstance, that they will bear driving|igrows to the height of twenty or thirty. feet; ee 
vhite with black tips: these are very fine and|!to London, some times withour the smallest|/and produces a considerable variety of fruit. ae 
~ bent upwards. Some of the bulls have a thin,||waste, from a distance of considerably more}{ Botanists are of opinion, that the wilding, or es 
> Upright mane, about an inch anda half or two//than a hundred miles. Their skin is reckon-||crab-apple of the woods and hedges, is the a 
“yinches long. They herd together; and are so}/ed among the thinner classes ; but it improves} original kind, from the seeds of which the ap- a = 


~ wild, that they will suffer no person to ap- 
rit, § . proach them. , : 
ibré § =. ‘These animals do not often become very 
dto | . fat; and it isnot to be expected, from the na- 
out, | ture of their pastur@pand the frequent agita- 
‘| ~~ tion which they experience from in intrusion 








muchin tanning. The tallow is of peculiarly 
good quality. ‘The animals of this breed are 
scattered over the counties of Somerset, De- 
von, and Cornwall; but are found in the great- 
est purity in the immediate neghbourhood of 
Barnstable. 


—— 


| 











the} of strangers. The six-years-old oxen are, 
ntil | however, good beef... The weight of the oxen 
is geigently from forty to fifty stene the four 
quarters, 14lb. to the stone ; the cows about 
thirty. ‘The beef is finely marbled, and of ex- 
cellent flavour. 


2. THE DEVONSHIRE .CATTLE. 


~are of large size, and of a red colour. 
colour of the cows varies fromlight blood-red 


By all judges of cattle, the Devonshire}jbelly and underpart of the throat are white. 
breed is confessed to be one of the most beau-|/They are distinguished by a bald or spotted}{sert, the kitchen, and for making cyder, The 
tiful, and, at the saine time, one of the most}iface, a streak of. white along ‘the top of the}}following, which . t esteem- 
valuable, which our islands produce. They|jneck, to the shoulder: bright and spreading, 
Thejjbut not long horns; and a small head. 


Of this race there-are two varieties. 


364. tur HEREFORDSHIRE anv tHE 
" SUSSEX. 


The Herefordshire are of great size and 
weight, yet remarkably small boned. ‘Their 
general colour is dark-red or brown, but the 








These noble animals are, in general, very 


' Juneating,; margaret apple, summer ail 

* to dark mahogany ; and the face, knees, and|jactive and tractable; and being powerful for/summer queening, embroidered ioele, golden 
hocks, sometimes approach to black. Thelldraught, they are in great repute for the puf-lre 
bulls are ngarly the same; but are also gene-|| poses of husbandry. 


hey are, likewise, from 


+} rally dark’ in the fore-quarters, and,mottled}{ their great substancé, as well as depth of car- 


~ Yong in the coat ; and glossy mahogany colour. 





ein 
ia 
10 | 





on the sides and back, The oxen are oftenjjcass, in high esteem among graziers. At|| Wheeler’s rasset, Sharp’s ru: set, 


Smithfield market, inthe Christmas of 1799, 


with waving curls, is held in great esteem:{{. butcher of Reading gave a hundred guineas 
any white, except on the tip of the tail, is dislik-j}:or an ox of this breed; and others have, at 
ed by the breeders, from its being supposed] different times, beer sold for the same.money. 
toshow a mongrel tendency. Round each]}Mr. Tully, of Hunterton, near Hereford, fat- 


| ple-stocks. 




















ple now cultivated was first obtained. . 
The varieties of this species are multiplied 
to some hundreds, in iferent places, all hav- 
ing been first accidentally 
seed or kernels of the fruit, and then increas- 
ed by crating opm crabs, or any kind of ap- 
otwithstanding the numerous 
sorts, not above forty or fifty are reared in the 
nursery. Their fruit arrives at-full 


5 ot 


Apples serve as excellent fruit for 


are in England most esteem- 
ed fur eating, are ranged according to the suc- 
cessive order in which they ripen: the: white 









rennet, summer white calville, summer ret 


calville, silver pippen, aromatic. pippen,~ 
reinette grise, la haute. bontey royal russetting, 


ple, golden pippen, nonpareil, and pomn 
pis? “Those for culinary use, are, | ne i od 


summer marygold, summer. r 


Holland pippen, Kentish pippen, 
.oan’s pearmain, the French 


G& 


procured from the 


growth. ’ 

in successive order, from July to the end of — 
October, but comes. to maturity only after 
gathering ; and several of the winter kinds 
may be preserved for many)months...- «= 
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pippen; royal russet, monstrous rennet, winter 

peatinain, pomme violetic, Spencer's pippen, 

het stohe pippen, and. oaken pippen. ‘Those 

. most esteemed for making cyder, are the Dev- 
onshire royal wilding, red-streak apple, white- 
sour, Herefordshire ‘under-leaf,.John-apple, 
or deuw ames, everlasting hanger, and gennet 
moyie. “a 

Aittong all the fruit growing in this country, 
sys a celebrated ‘botanical writer, apples 
justly deserve’ the -preference. In raising 
these useful trees for orchards, or fields, whe- 
ther for cyder, or baking, the wild crab ker- 
nels are the most suitable, as they. yield hardy 
stocks, which are better able to endure cold 
and coarse lands, take firmer. root and produce 
larger trees. Where these seeds cannot be 
conveniently procured, the kernels of common 
apples may be. substituted, especially with a 
view ofingrafting them. Although the former 
do not bring forth trees bearing the same kind 
ofapples, yet they thrive withont grafting, and 
their hard fruit may, notwithstanding its as- 
tringent and acid properties; be advantagcous- 
ly convertéd into cyder. 

Culture. "The method of propagating the cy- 
der-fruit trees in Herefordshire, is by grafting. 
Very large, and even old trees may be graft- 
ied, so as to bear fine heads of other sorts, and 
thus they wil predace a crop of fruit quicker 
than by any other method. New orchards 
are raised by planting well-grown crab-stocks, 
and grafting them the year alter. 

“Tf the trees are full sized, the tops of them 

must be cut off in winter, otherwise, when 
grafted, they will, as it is termed, bleed so 

much, that the grafts will not succeed. The 
“trees should not be cut down to the trunk, but 
as many branches must be left as look kind 
above, where it branches:out about the thick- 
ness of one’s arm ; the tops of these must. be 
taken off, about two or three feet. above the 
part. where they rdhect from the trunk. 

100d crab-stocks, for raising new orchards, 
generally cost from 1s. 6.d *o 4s. each, accor- 
ding to their quality, 

Lryyzvs considers the apple and quince as 


4 


sspecies of the pear-tree, or Pyrus, all the va- 


riéties of Which are hardy, and will succeed in 
ahy common mien soil, if planted in a_ free 
situation. ‘Fhey are propagated by grafting 
and budding upon any kind of pear-stocks, oc- 
easionally upon quince, and sometimes upon 
white thorn stocks. 


Apples of every kind may be reared, in the} 


manner above-deseribed ; and, according ‘to 
Dr. AnveRson, the pure paradise-stock is the 
best graft. “They will not thrive, however, 
in a low and meist soil, where they are apt to 
‘dnker, and speedily decay. Ina friable loam, 
they generally prosper extremely well. : 
‘. Pruning. Ifa tree be very old, and much 


gotten, and blighted branches, shouldbe care- 
“fally removed: but-instead of delaylog this 
seperation tillthe trees become too old, it 
‘eught to: be commenced even in the nursery. 


qneumbered, the stumps, with all the i caret will shoot much new and-strong wood | 


‘andregularly:continued : as, by the use oilldener at Kensington, we.caunot.omut to men- 


a 
Wer Sp 


medications; the wounds will heal, without 
causing any blemishes. 

When the trees are so luxuriant, as. not to 
bear those prolific spurs, from which the fruit 
proceeds, the {oo abundant flow of their juices 
must be checked by the following method : 
the tops of most of the shoots are to be pruned 
oil in-August, the bark. perpendicularly slitted 
in different places, and the trunk cut about 
one-third-through with a saw, but so as not to 
injure the heart. Fofthe first year or two, 
after this experiment, th® free will not bear 
more fruit than usual, but afterwards its pro- 
duction will be adequate to every.expectation. 

From this operation, a still further benefit 
may be derived. When there is a superabun- 
dance of moisture, the trees are liable to be 
covered with moss, which affords. shelter for 
caterpillars and other insects; but this pro- 
cess in a great measure cures it, especially:if 
the moss be carefully scraped off, or rabbed 
with a coarse, wet cloth. 

The prvning of the tops diverts the channe! 
of circulation, and accelerates the growth of 
the frait-bearing shoots ; while the cutting of 
the trunk, across, moderates the great rise of 
nourishment, orsap. Thus “the. sawed part 
will overgrow in so complete a manner, that 
it cannot be discerned, except from the fresh- 
uess of its bark. 

Apple Blossoms are, in some seasons, injured 
by the devastations of an uncommon number 
of insects, produced from a species of black 
flies which deposit their eggs in the bud at its 
first opening ; and which, by feeding on the 
heart of the bud, soon occasion it to contract 





}moss growing on apple trees, and the millions 


led lime, mix it with as soft water as your situ- 


owelnmageeceeage 


and drop. ‘To remedy this fatal effect, Mr. 
C. Guttet advises to collect heaps of long 
dung, wet straw, weeds, &c. to dispose them 
in different parts of the orchard ; and set-fire 
tothe heaps in that quarter from which the 
wind blows, so that the smoke may thorough- 
ly fumigate all the trees. Thus the ansects, 
which are supposed to be brought by the wind, 
will be prevented from depositing their eggs. 
As very serious apprehensions were lately 
entertained in the cyder counties, that the 


of insects. which harbour in it, might be des- 
tructive to orchards, we shall here-insert an- 
other, remedy discovered by Mr. Tencu of 
the Minories : ** ‘Take a quantity of uunslack- 


_ 


ation will furnish, to the.consistency of very 
thick white-wash ; thismixture, with a soft paint 
brush, apply toappletrees,as soon as you judge 
the*sap begins to’ rise, and wash the stem and 
large boughs well with it, observing to have it! 
done in dry weather, that .t may adhere and 
withstand. rain: you will fifid, that. in tie 
course of the ensuing summer, it will remove 
ail the moss and insects, and give to the bark! 
a fresh and.gréeen appearance, and that the 


at least, it did so in Nova Scotia. The trial 
is simple, and can neither be attended with 


\ 


wnuch expense, trouble, or danger.” 3 








Yn justice to Mr. Forsyth,-his Majesty’s gar- 


———S 


tion his composition used for the same pur- 
pose, and perhaps, of superior efficacy, if the 
nature of its ingredients be considered: To 
one hundred gallons of human urine, and_one 
bushel of lime, add cow dung_ suffictent ‘to 
bring it to the consistence of paint.~ After 
having carefully brushed off all the moss, the 
infected trees should be anointed with this 
mixture, about the latter end of March; which 
simple precaution, it is said, fuily answers the 
désired effect. 

Concerning the physical properties of ap- 
ples, it deserves to be stated, that beside their 
aromatic qualities, they are wholesome and 
laxative, when fully ripe.*. In diseases of the 
breast, such as ¢atarrhs, coughs, asthmas, con- 
sumption, &c. they are of considerable S€r- 
vice: for these benelicial purposés, however, 
they ought not-to be eaten raw; but either 
roasted, stewed, or boiled: they also may .be 
usefully employed in decoction, which, if 
drank plentifully, tend to abate febrile heat, 


toral complaints. 
With regard to their sensible properties, 


apples have been divided into spicy, acidulat- “9. 


ed, and watery. To the first class belong thes 
various species of rennet, which - possess. a~ 


most delicate favour, contain the least pro= 


Ee 


vinous nature, are not apt to excite flatulen- & 


cy. Pippins, on the contrary, though afiord- ae i 
ing more nutriment than the former, are more _~ 


fibrous, and consequently require. a more Vi-- 
gorous stomach to digest-them: hence they ~ 
may be ranked under the second class. Last-9 
ly; those sweet and tender apples which are 7 


very juicy and palatable, are the least fit to be 4 3 


eaten in-a raw state, unless with the addition ~ 
of bread or biscuit: when baked, or dried in © 


the open air, they make an excellent substi- J 


tute for raisins or plums,<in puddings, pies, — 
and other dishes prepared of flour. 


Sour apples may beach improved, both : i 


in taste and quality, by either baking, or di- 
gesting them ina close vessel by steam, over 


a very slow fire: thus the saccharine princi- # ; 
ple is disengaged, and they undergo a speedy a 


and complete change. 


As apples are very liable to decay, espe- He 


cially in hard winters, various methods of pre= 
serving them have been tried, with ditlerent — 


degrees of success. : : Ce 


One of the best expedients to preserve | 


them for winter use, is, to let them remain 
upon the trees till there be danger of frost ;—  * 
to gather them in-dry weather, and lay them. 
in large heaps to sweat fora month or six. 
weeks. At the end of that time, they should 

be carefully examined, those which have the © 





order to. exclude the access of air. Jf this — 
plan be properly followed, the truit willkeep — 


jjsound for a long time: it is, however fres }- 


quently impossible to procure a. sutiicient 


. 
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he f 


number of jars for this purpose ; -hence, in 








as well as to relieve painful strictness, in pec- * 

















portion of water, and, on account of their §- 


hae ce. eh i tee one 


La 


least appearance of decay removed from the 
others, the sound fruit wiped dry, and packed | 
indarge dry jars, and then closely stopped, in’ f. 
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considerable quantities, the following methods 
are generally adopted : 
In North America, as well as in Germany, 


apples are often preservéd during the most 


severe frosts, by placing them in an apartment 
immediately under the roof of the house, but 
without a fire; a woollen cieth being thrown 
ever them before the frest commences. ‘This 
experiment, however, has not succeeded in 
Britain. 

In some. parts. 4 coarsé linen cloth is spread 
upon the floor of an upper room, and a_ layer 
of apples is placed on it; this is covered with 
a cloth ofa similar texture, on which another 
Jayer ic spread, and again covered ; in this 
manner the pile may, be increased to any 
height, with Jinfeate strata of linen and fruit ; 
alter which a cloth, of suilicient dimensions to 
communicate with the floor on évery side, us 
thrown over the whole heap.*. This _practice|/t 
has been attended with success. 

Another method is, to put a layer of apples, 
and a layer of dried fern, alternately in a bas- 


ket, or box (the latter is considered the best, 


as it admits fess air), and cover them closely. 


| Z The advantages of fern, in preference to straw, 
_ is, that it does not impart a musty taste : 


[but 
pete best substance is the paper-cuttings oj 
- the book-binder.—T. C] 

_ This useful fruit may likewise be occasional- 
i preserved from frost, by placing one or two 
~ tubs, or pails of water, in the room where ap- 
ples are stored, taking care daily to break the 


ace, and, if thick, to renew the water, which, 


faving a much stronger attraction for cold, 


ati the apples. 


_ (Remainder i in our net, ) 


* MANUFACTURES. 


ee 


MANUFACTURE OF MEAD. — 


Mead is a beverage prepared of water and 
There are three distinet sorts of it, 
the simple, the compound, and: the vinous.— 
Simple mead is made of waiter and honey, 
which does not undergo fermentation. The 








. Compound mead is mixed with fruits, essen- 











ces, &c. in order to give ita diilerent fla- 
your. © 

The vinous mead is made of honey and 
water, which is subject to fermentation.— 
Simple mead is made by boiling three parts of 


water, in which one part of honey has been 


disolved ; the quantity of honey may be aug- 
meuted ordiminished according to the taste 
of the persons who use it. Jt must be boiled 
over a moderate fire to two-thirds: of the 


‘Inco a barrel, and particular care must be ta- 
Ken that it is fall; it is allowed to subside for 
three or four days, when it may. be drawn off 
for use. This sort of mead may be made 
more or less generous, according oe 
tity 0. honey given to it; it is anexcellent 
‘stomachic. In coughs, it excites expectora- 
tion, and is gently laxative. 


As an economical apiarian will not allow 
‘any. part of his produce to be wasted, the lin 


ns which have been used ior filtering the ho- Abteate is made by mixing is SOgetHer every 


4 





iibeverage of the majority of the northern peo- 


| 


‘ 








are placed ina room, in which a-heat of 18 to 
quantity ; the liquor is skimmed and poured} 


ney should be rinsed in the water destined for 
the mead, Ifthe linen has been well saturat- 
ed with the honey, the strength of the’mead 
will be considerably increased. 

To make the compound mead, the follow- 
ing instructions must be opserved. During 
the time that the quantity of honey and water, 
which has been indicated ‘above for the pre- 
paration of the simple mead, is boiling, some 
raisins, cut in two, must be boiled at the same 
time, allowing half a pound of raisins. to six 
pounds of honey, and four pints of water are 
necessary to boil them properly. . The liquor 
being deminished one-half, it is strained 
through a linen, slightly squeezing the raisins 5 
itis then mixed with the decoction of honey 
and water, and the whole is bailed together 
for a short time; a toasted crust of “bread 
steeped in beer is ‘then pat into it, and having 

me off the scum, which has formed afresh, 

the whole is taken off the firc, and. allowed to 
subside. It is gently poured into a barrel, 
into which has been put an ounce of: salt’of 
tarter dissolved in a glassof brandy. Particu- 
lar care must be taken that the barrel is~full. 
[t must then be exposed with the bung out, to 
the influence of the sun, or in a chamber héat- 
ed by a stove, taking care that the barrel is 
kept constantly filled, until no ars froth is 
emitted. Having filled it for the last time, 
the bui.g is fastened, and it is taken into the 
cellar, where having remained for a few 
months, it is fit for use. 

To render it more agreeable, five or six 
drops of the essence ofcinnamon may be mix- 
éd with the brandy, in whieh the salt of tartar 
has been dissolved. Some pieces‘of lemon 
peel, or the sirup of gooseberries, ‘cherries, 
strawberries, or aromatic flowers may be mix- 
ed with it, according to the palate of the fabri- 
cator, 

This compound méad ferments a considera- 
ble time and is preserved like the other.— 
Care must be taken to rinse with brandy all 
the new barrels in which the different kinds of, 
mead are to be preserved. 7 

To make the vinous mead, take one pound 
of honey to three pints of water. ‘This is the 


ple ; it is called mtod. The Russians, for ex: 


ample, compose their mead with honey, cher- | 


ries, straw berries, gooseberries and mulber- 
ries; dhey commence the fabrication by soak- 
ing these fruits for some days in clear water ;1 
to which they add some virginia honey, and a 
piece of bread soaked in beer. ‘The barrels 


25 degrees is maintained day and night. The 
fermentation commences at «the énd of six or 
freight days ; itlasts for about six ‘weeks, aud 
ceases spontaneously, The common “people 


of the same country make mead with Roney || 3 
which is not separated from the wax, and witli}: 


t 


u 


thing which is extracted from the hives, even . 
the brood, after having sufiocated the Bees.. 

I have made an excellent mead according 
to the following manner. 

To thirty pounds of “honey, add forty-five 
quartsof water; the. mixture is boiled ira 
great copper, and when the liquor is reduced 
to about one half, it is ‘suiliciently boiled. F 
put two-thirds ina new barrel, well rinsed ° 
with brandy, and the other third | put into 
bottles, I close witli fine muslin-or coarse lin- 
en. If in this state the liquor be tasted, it has * 
an insipid taste, and-in order to render it vin- 
ous, it must‘undergo fermentation, which then 
imparts to it all the fames of wine, and from 
which brandy, &c. can be made. 

In orderto destroy more readily the honey 
taste of this beverage, chalk, charcoal, an 
white of eggs must be added in the following: 
manner. 

The honey, the water, and the chalk are 
put intoa copper vessel, the size of which: 
should be one-third larger than the volume of: 
the mixture, and the whole must be boiled for 
two minutes. The charcoal is then put into’ 
the liquor, it is well mixed with a Spoon, and 
the boiling is continued for twomimutes more, 
after which the: white of -eggs’is: added, and: 
the whole is then mixed with the same care: 
as the charcoal, and itis again boiled for about 
two minutes ; the vessel. is then ,taken from 
the fire, the liquor is left to ceol, Sid it is then 
strained through a sieve or flannel ;_ the. ho- 
ney is thus deprived of its particular taste. 

To excite fermentation, the liquor must be. 
exposed to heat. Two methods are practis-. 
ed for this purpose, The first is to place the 


liquorin-a stove or the corner ofa chimney” 


in which a constant fire is kept ; some bottles 
are filled with the same liquor. — 
seven or eight days the liquor emits a thick 
and dirty froth, which leaves a vacuum in the. 


barrel, which must be filled up from the hote 
tles, which are also in a state of fermentation; - 


the fermentation lasts for about two mouths, 
and ceases of itself. 

The other method is to expose the liquor 
to the sun, but in this case it mast be done im 
the month of June, and leit exposed antil the. 
fermentation ceases, which takes place a 
three or four months. “On. placing the ba 
in the warmest situation, it must be raised a 
little from the ground, and attention must: be: 
paid to the Bees, and other insects te a 
by the odour. During the heat of the day 
liquor swells, the froth rises by the bung-fi 
‘and runs down on each side of the batrel. ” o 
stead ‘therefore of ‘placing the barrel exactly: 

sorizontal, IT give it a slight inglination, Taking 
the bung-hale as the patallel. - As-soon.as 
sun fets or, ts obgeared, the volume of the : 
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combs in which the ‘brood still exists ; they: 
beat these combs 1 in warm water, leave’ the hie 


and drink it. 
Inthe department of Jura in Switsefland: 
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‘Dotttes which must be well corked. 
must be allowed to stand one month, to see if 


breakfast for a labourer. 
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‘must be taken olf when the liquor begins to} 


froth, and when the barrel is no longer full 
‘enough to throw. eff the froth, it must be filled 
up with bottles. 
‘The fermentation having ceased, the barre} 
4sput into the cellar, taking due precautions 
that it is full. 

After two or three years it may be put into 
They 


they do not burst. . They may then be rang- 
ed in bins like other'wines.. _ Its taste much 
resembles that of Malaga; it is a great cordial, 
dissipates flatulency, and‘assists perspiration. 
It must however be drank with moderation, 
as it is of a very intoxicaying quality, and the 
intoxication caused by it lasts a long time,— 
/The natives of Poland and Lithuamia, whose 
priacipal *beverage is mead; communicate a 
very agreeable odour to it, by putting into the 
barrels a certain quantity of dried elder tlow- 
ers. Medicinal qualities: may be given to 
mead by mixing with it the juice of different 
plants, ; 
The Grecians putinto their wine’the flour 
of Sesame* kneaded with the hogey of Mount 
Hymettus;- By this method they made their 


‘wines delicious. 


At Constantinople and. other parts of Tur- 
key, a great quantity of confectionary called 
chalva, and. pastry, which is called baclava, is 


: made with honey. Both are of excellent 


taste and flavour: the chalva is particularly 
useful to the poor people, who find it a very 
cheap subsistence. Chalva is made with the 


flour of Sesame, which is called Tain-elvassi. 


It is also made with the sesame itself, and is 
called Sissam-elvassi, and also with nuts, ker- 
nels, ud various. fruits. Two or three.oun- 
ces of this food, with as much bread, is a good 


- The moderns. by means of mead imitate the 
choicest wines, and in Paris the consumption 
very considerable, The winese {’ Malaga, 


: oy Muscat, Constantia, and others, are all 


imitated by mead, and it is fortunate that the 


 beverage.is not rendered unwholesome by the 


imposition. It is discovered. very easily by 
Eze igwine paocess, Take a small glass de- 
£3 


ter, Cate into it the. wine which you 
wish to consume, stop.the entrance of the bot- 


tle with your thumb, and turning the bottle 


topsy-turvy, dip it.into water; then draw 
away your thumb; if the wine be genuine it 
will remain in the bottle, being lighter than 
water; if spurious, the honey will precipi- 
tate visibly into the water, which will become 
pn cloudy.;.that. which remains in 
the bottle will be a water, insipid and disagree- 
able to the ste.’ 


" Most excellent may be made from 





pint of water, and the honey must be well 
dissolved. This mixture is then exposed to 


. the. greatest beat of the sun, without closing 


¢ 


vinega 
: halfa poiiniel honey must be put to|}than 


wholly the bungbole of the cask, which must 
be. merely covered with coarse linen, to pre- 
vent the admission of the insects. 
tsix weeks, this liquor becomes acid, and 
iichanges'to a very strong vinegar, and of excel- 
lent quality. | 
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AGRICULTURE. 


From the American Farmer. 
MILLET. 


] have made many experiments on. various 
soils, and at different seasons, to ascertain the 
| product, as well as the properties of Millet.— 
Upen light land, in good condition, it succeeds 
best.. It requires in all cases, fine tilth, and as 
much strength of soil as is necessary to pro- 
duce heavy oats. I] have-not seen, either in 
Europe cor America, any green crop, which so 
largely rewards accurate tillage and plentiful) 
supplies of manure, as the species of ‘millet 
usually grown in thisand the adjacent counties. 
| have sown it from the first of May, to the 
20th of June, and have invariably obtained 
more fodder than could have been had from 
any grass under similar circumstances. 
the autumn, eighty bushels of caustic lime p 
acre, were strewed upon an old sward, which 
was immediately ploughed, closely harrowed, 
sown with rye, and rolled—the rye was depas- 
tured in the winterand succeeding spring— 
early in April the land was ploughed ayain ; 
the lime and decomposed vegetable matter 
was thus returned to the surface—about three 
weeks after it was harrowed, to destroyweeds, 
early in May it was again harrowed for the 
same purpose—within a fortnight it was stir- 








nine inches, harrowed, sown with Millet, and 
rolled. The crop was fairly estimated at 
three tons per dcre. Aiter the Millet was 
cut, the field was stirred, and repeatedly 
harrowed, to destroy the after growth of nox- 


used 








- 


Tn about | 


red with Beatson’s Scarifier, to the depth of} 


1 am not disposed to cultivate it asa farina. 
jceous crop, since 1 have found great difficulty 
in protecting it from the ravages of immense 
flocks of birds, which it attracts, and iti secur- 

ing it sufliciently early to prevent a large part 
! of the grain from being left on the ground. 
The seeds on the upper parts of the stalks, 
generally ripen, and fall, before those below 
lthave been filled: 1 therefore invariably cut 
it, when the upper parts of the heads contain 
seeds, which are hard. All my observations 
have confirmed me in the belief, that in this 

stage it affords fodder, more nutritious, and 
more easily made, than any sortofhay. The 


b 


| manner. which I have dgtailed, is not so great 
as at first view would appear. A yoke of good 
oxen can scarify three acresand au half, with- 

out difliculty, mone day. 1 would recom. 
| mend millet, not merely for- its value asa 

food, but for the means it affords of making 
clean the land, without summer fallows, or 
drillcrops. The ingenious arguments which 
have been adduced to prove, that deep stiring 


tion to the etiects ofa moist climate. 


time of great drought, the practice is sound.’ 
[ should suggest, if I were alloweg 


exhausted it all. 








ceive the basis of all good farming ; such crops 








occasionally harrowed, and left throughout 


I am, &c. your’s, 


JOHN HARE POWELL. 


eT  cexue ht  eee Be ee | had done before, or have shown since, except 

: Sea -* SesamestA species of corn;‘according tol when fed with grain. ‘My cattle, of all ages, oS 

oe Se -but aceprding to Columella, a species] prefer it to both red, and the best white clover, Jonatuay Roperts, Esq. 
Heal we : meadow or timothy hay. a 


Président of the Penn. Agricultural Society. 4 
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expense Of tilling the land, in *the accurate ’ 


“ that mMoigs > 
ture had better been at such times, conveyed. § - 
to the roots, than be exhaled by the sun, or ) 
placed on the leaves until his rays shall have © 
The valuable parts of most © 
manures, readily assume the gaseous form— 9 
every deep stirring, to a certain extent, in hot 9 
weather, therefore, impoverishes the soil.—. 9 
Deep ploughing, at proper seasons, is, I con- § 


as shall enable the husbandman to extirpate § 
{ é weeds, and oBtain large supplies of fodder, ~ 
ious plants, 1 intend to again sow rye, not!iwithout much exhaustion, should be the great J 
only to obtain pasturage, but to protect the}objects for hisaim. Iwould propose that a — 
soil from the exhalations of the sun. In the}}foul sward receive its proper quantity of quick 
succeeding spring, a sight dressing of freshj/lime, which should he spread, and. ploughed | - 
manure was ploughed under ; the scarifier,}/ under, in its caustic state, in the early 
roller, and harrow were used at intervals as//September; that the field be harrowed  sufli- 
before. On the 5th of May, five bushels ofjiciently ; sown witlurye at the rate of two bush- 
millet seeds were sown on four acres—on thellels per acre,.as early as possible—that it be 
5th of July the crop was hauled, and estimated || depastured late in the autumn, and early in — 
at four tons per acre. [have obtained thisithe spring—that in May, it be.again ploughed 
season, forty tons from sixteen acres, of which three inches deeper than before—that -it be 9 
four only had been manured, the remainder} harrowed, and left until the small weeds begin | 
could.not have borne a good wheat crop.!ito appear—early in June, Millet should be ~ 
One of the loads was weighed ; an account of|jsown—in August, the crop can be removed af- 
them was regularly kept ; their size was ‘made}iter the labours of the general harvest. 
as nearly equal as possible. I have genérally}field sheuld be slightly stirred with the scarifi- — 
a la € quantity. of seed, a8 not moreler, 
tert ‘thirds of that which is usually sown,!|September, for the-destruction of weeds as be- 
will. yégetate. Whilst my oxen consumed} fore. 
millet in its green state, they performed their} with wheat, or left for a crop of Indian corn. _ 
work with more spirit and vigour than they}|~ 





between growing crops is advantageous to — 
them and the soil, are founded upon English ~ 
In | experience, properly directed by close atten- — 
ef Some §- 
pe our writers have profoundly asserted, that ~ 
as “dew drops” are found on the under leaves _ 
of plants after deep stirring has been givenina — 


The ‘ 


October it may be manured,and sown § 
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_ this Hog in connection, we think we do noi 
xaggerate when we say that he has never||’j 
| Aeon surpassed—we do not believe he was 


. has done well,” surely Mr. Harris deserves 
_»no little praise for his exertions in surpassing 


é: 


~pass f 


~garrying him about in triumph. 


ed 1186Ibs.. That beifer was a little raising 
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ALBANY: TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1823. 
2==——— 
Bridgeton, (N. J.) against the werld.— 
Agreeable to a notice which we published 
two week ago, Mr. Harnis’s great Hog was 
killed on the 4th inst. The following is a de- 
scription &c. of this prodigious animal, : 
It appears by well confirmed statements 
that he was twenty months and twenty-two days 
old when killed. His length from the end of 
the nose to the root of the tail was 7 feet,— 
from the snout to the ears 9 inches—girt of 
the neck close behind the ears 5 feet—do. 
close behind the forelegs 7 feet 3 inches—do. 
in the thickest part of his body 7 feet 8 inch- 
es—~height 3 feet 2 inches—breadth across 
the-shoulders 2 teet 5 inches, 





——— 








Live weight 965lbs. 
Weight when dressed 866 lbs. 
Gut fat 26 do. 

Total, 892 do. 


When we consider the ace and we1ent of 


vever equalled in any age or country. ff that 
man deserves the acclaim of his country, who 
has “done better than others what no man 


all where all have been endeavouring to sur- 


. "The public anxiéty to see this animal has 
been unusually great. The citizens of the 
surrounding counties, and numbers also. from 
Philadelphia, came in multitudes to behold 
him ; and we haye been told, their admiration 
and astonishment was so great, that the owNER 
found some difficulty to prevent the specta- 
tors from placing him on their shoulders and 


We: omitted to mention at the time, that 
Mr. J. Johnston on the 22d ef Jan. last, kill- 
ed. four hogs, whose aggregate weight amonnt- 
-ed to 2,086 ibs. the average ages of each of 
which did noteexceed 20 months. The lar- 
gest of these weigh®@@ 548 lbs. a weight which 
had not been exceeded in these parts at any 
time previous.—Wushington Whig, ‘March 8. 

> = 2Sto~ 

Our readers will no doubt recollect, that a 
Heifer was killed in this town, in Jan. last, a. 
notice of which we pubiished, which weigh- 


three years old. Weadvert to these facts to 
show the increasing spirit of enterprize and 
emulation maaifested by our fellow citizens of, 
late in improving the breed of theigfninal, 
and bringing them to the best, possible .state 
of perfection. Tue example of a few has 
doue much to accomplish this object, but 


much yet remaius to be done. Our district is| 


every year becoming more aad more agricul- 
torai—and will adinit of improvement beyond 


ity Mr. Jonathan Cook, of Stoe Creek, in this 





= a 
was one of the most distinguished heroes of 
the revolution. He commanded”a battalion ~ 
fort will be crowned with success m every|jat the storming of Quebec, where he was ta- . 
branch of industrious and laudable entérprize.|/ken prisoner ; received a swotd from Con- 
Since writing the above we havé been in-}gress for his gallantyconduct at Sag-Harbor, in 
formed that Messrs. Simpkins and-Woodruff|| 1777; commanded a regiment at the ghee 
of this town, have slaughtered within a shortiiof Stony Point, under Wayne, in 17793 af 
time past, and sold in our market, four steers,|| was one of the first settlers of the wilderness, = 
each a little rising four years old, and raised||which has since become the state of Ohio :— > ae 
—The destruction of Valparaiso, in Chili, by : 
an earth-quake in December: last. ut 
bo, Quillota, and several other places were 
shews that there are not a few among us ani-|likewige, in’ a great party destroyed. Many - 
bitious to excel, and that those who make thejilives were lost, and great distress prevailed : 
effort willbe rewardéd.—ib., ———The arrival of the packet ship Robert. 
ae St, AEN ; ee sien Capt. Holdridge, at New-York, from 
aie . _ iverpool, with intelligence from London to 
PLOUGH BOY SUMMARY. the 22d of January, by which it appears, that , 
war between France.and Spain had become 
inevitable : That orders had been sent on the 
18th of January, to the French Minister te ~ - 
quit Madrid: That the Ministers of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, at Madrid; had demand< 
ed theiv pr@ports, and were to depart on (or 
about the 14th of January: That the British 
Cabinet had declared to that of Portugal its: — 
determination to lend to the latter all the suc~ 
cour it may need te preserve it independence: _ Ca 
That the Spanish Cortes, at a most animated 0° 


who doubt, will seldom perform} and we-are 
fully persuaded that every. well: directed ef-) 


county, the average weight of which was 960 
ibs : This is encouraging to our Farmers, it 




















FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


In our summary of this day, we have to re- 
cord— | 


The death of Capt. William Smith, of Al- 
bemarle county, Va. in the 96th year of his 
age. He served under Washington, previous 
to Braddock’s defeat, and distinguished him- 
sel several battles of the revolution :—— 
Lo€ death of Thomas Scott, paymaster of the 
70th regiment, mm Canada, and brother of Wal- 
ter Scott. To this gentleman has been attri- 
buted the authorship of some or all of the 
Waverly Novels, generally supposed to have 
been written by his brother Walter, of Edin- 
burgh. We incline, however, to the belief, 
that these. extraordinary performances, which) 
rival the genius of Shakspeare, are not to be 
attributed either to Fhomas or Walter Scott, 
but to Dr. Greenfield. We believe, that Mr. 
Houston, who is now the avowed Editor of 
the Minerva, of New-York, has.it in his pow- 
er to settle this question, so interesting to the 
lovers of literature, and admirers of genius : 
The appearance of Peveril of the Peak, 
a romance, by the anonymous author, just 
hinted at. This ts the last production of his 
prolific pen. Fifty copies of it were receiv- 
ed in this city last week,.and immediately 
sold off, so popular are the works of this great 
novelist. } hough possessed of the keenest 
curiosity to peruse this performance, we have 
not been able to procure it either at the city 
library, or that of Johnson, where there is a 
constant run after it, It does not, howeyer, 
as was expected, contain the character ef 
Cromwell, commencing with the . Restoration. 
But good judges assure us, that the character 
of Buckingham is drawn in the best style of 
the. author, exhibiting a masterpiece ; and TO te 
that several other characters, both within andj|by fire, which reduced to. ashes 300 houses, 
without the verge of the Ceurt of Charles thellthe church and. the'town-halt ; the town was. Som: 
2d. and well known in history, -are most ad-l originally built by Gustavus Adolphue -—— 
mirably pourtrayed :——-—-The demi-oflicial]| The numberof plants, now cultivated Great 
disavowal of the British minister, at Wash-|| Britain; which is stated at 120,000; of which 
ton, of any intention, on the part of Great-||2,345 varieties are American’ productions 
Britain, to avail herself of the present state oft OC RTIO 
Spain ; to take possession of Cuba :-——The|| DED, at Wardshridge, Orange 
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session; on the 9th of January, had*solemnly & fe 
resolved that no change should bewmade in 
the constitution of 1812: That at the same = = * 5 
session the reading of the instructions sentte = =~ 
the Spanish Ministers at thé respective courts,’ 
was received with cries of “‘ Long live Spain! 
The Sovereignity of the People forever !— 
Death.to all Tyrants! That the Prinees, 
constituting the Holy Alliance, by their des~ 
atches to their respective representatives at. 
adrid, clearly indicated their determination 
to change, ‘by force, the Spanish constitution: 
That after*the adjournment of the Cortes, on 
the 11th of January, Arguelles and Galiano, 
two of the members who had spoken boldly. 
and eloquently in defence of the national in- 
dependence, were carried on the sheulders-. 
of the people, amidst the most’ enthusiasti 
plaudits: ‘Fhat great warmth and animation, 
in favour of a bold stand against € “and, — 
internal foes, prevailed in what is called’the — 
Lamdaburian club, at Madrid > .Thatith, 
France, England and Soctland the winter” “© 
had been very severe ; the rivers at Parisand — 
London were frozen over; the roads in Seot- 
land covered with snow from.6 to 7 feet deep: 
and the road between Carlisle and Glasgor 
entirely. shut up: That on the 20th of” 
the town of Boras, in Sweden, wa des 
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the belief of most of its inhabitants. . Those 


death of Return JonatHan Meies, on the on the 2d inst. Mrs. Susan Sly, wil 7 a 
28th of January last, at the Cherokee Agen-||Charles H. Sly, and only daughter ef Mm @~ 
ucy. He was a native of Connecticut, an John Haines, of the same place. eas 
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M ISCELLAN EOUS. 


= 
SONNET. 


Why do those years which long since have 
passed 
gt joyous than the present hours appear ? 
Say, where they, chjHed by no unkindly blast, 
Sad with.no sigh, polluted with no tear ? 
Yes, erethey fled, tts felt misfortun’s storms, 
. And like the present had their sorrows too. 
*Tis Fancy, fruitful in her airy forms, 
That decks them in a garb they ;never 
knev.: 
Fancy, unfetter’d by that clay-linked chain, 
Which, ever. mingling with our present 
4 jo 
The purest charms of intellect destroys. 
. Thus foolish maa seeks happiness in vain, 
Who striving the- ‘reality to-find, 
Knows butits form vy traces left behind. 
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» POWER OF THE FLUTE. 


At oncesobedient to the lip andghand 
It utter’d every feeling at command. 
~ Light o’er.the tops his airy fingers flew, 
Oss pirit spoke in every tone they drew ; 
was now the sky-lark-on the wings of morn, 
> = the night warbler, leaning on her thorn ; ; 
non through every pulse the music stole, 
And held sublime communion with the soul, 
Wrung fromthe coyest breast th’ unprison’d 
7 sigh, 
raat mncleg rapture in the coldest eye. 
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SONG—tene, Robin Adair. 
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“Wlaptio Misfortune’s gloom. Never. des- 
é pair ! | 
Wrapt in Misfortune’s gloom. Never des- 


Chasing the shades of Night, 
_ ‘Sol, in his glory bright, 
Yet may fill ‘thy heart with delight— 
“Never. Gespair : ' 


False does your Mistress prov e. Never des- 
ir! 
“False does your Mistress prove. 
pair! 
A fairer one yet may smile, 
With love. to reward your toil, 
~ fod sorrows and cares beguile— 
Never despair ! 


“Life isa a Chequer’d scene. Never despair " 
Life isa chequer’d scene. . Never despair! 
» Now winter stern’ rules the year, 

~ But: blythe Spring will soon appear, 
. And Autamn’s ripe fruits are near— 
Never despair ! 
Oto | 

A Vise Prot Discoverrp.—M. Scude- 
s y the famed writer ah rompers ue travel- 
ing, in. company with his sister, they slept! 
Sa 2 night at an inn in atwo bedded aa, ae 
re they composed themselves to. rest. 
> Benieusgnen versing with his sisteron the ro- 
. mance of Cyrus, whieh they were jointly com- 
> asked——‘* What Shall we do with 


= 


Never des- 


oan 


¥ “ 






sie <a 


ie 


Habout the 12th “hour 1 was awakened by an 


chamber ;”’ 


we must poison him.” * No,” replied 
brother, “ we must keep the prince alive 
alittle longer, as we have some business in 


power tokill him whenever we like.” 

Amerchant who slept in the next .reom; 
hearing this conversation, and assured they 
were plotting the death of some prince; arose 
from his bed, and went immediately to a ma- 
gistrate to lay his information ; in consequence 
of which Scudery and his sister were | carried 
prisoners ‘to Paris, where, being known, they 
were liberated with a hearty laug xh. 
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An Apparitiexn.—The late Dr. Fowler, 
bishop of,Gloucester, and Justice Powell, had 
frequent altercations on the subject of ghosts. 
The bishop was a zealous defender of their 
reality—the Justice, somewhat sceptical.— 
The bishop one day»met his friend, and the 
Justice told him -that since their last confer- 
ence on the subject, he had an ocular demon- 
stration which convinced him of the existence 
of ghosts. ‘I rejoice at your conversion,” 
replied the bishop, “ give me the circum- 
stance that produced it, with all the perpen: 
lars; ocular demonstration, you say.” 

“ Yes—my ford, as | lay last night in my bed, 


uncommon noise, and heard something com- 
ing up stairs.” “ Go on.”’ * Alarmed at the 
noise, [ drew my curtain ?’—* Proceed !”— 
“and saw a faint glimmering hght enter» my 
—‘“ofa blue colour,was it not?’ 
—‘ofa pale blue ! the light was followed by 
a tall meagre, stern figure, who appeared as 
an old man of seventy years of age, arrayed 
in a long coloured .rung gown, bound round 
with a leatlier girdle 5 bis beard thick and gris- 
ly, his hair scant and straight, his face of a dark 
sable Jue ; on his head, a targe furcap, and in 
his hand a ‘long statf—terror seized my whole 
frame ; I trembled till the bed almost shook, 
and colddrops hung on every limb ; the figure, 
witha slow and solemn step, stalked nearer.’ 
“ Did you not speak to it? there was money 
hid, or murder com niited, without doubt.”’— 
My lord, I did speak to it ; | adjured*it by 
all that was holy to tell me whence and why 
it thus appeared.” “ And in heaven’s name 
what was the reply 2” “.1t was accompanied, 
my lord, by three strokes of his stafi upon the 
floor ; so loud that they made the room _ ring 
again—when holding up his: lanthorn, and 
then waving.it close to my eyes, he told'me he 
was the watchman ! and came to give me no- 
tice that my street door was wide open, and 
unless I arose and shut it, | might chance to 
be robbed befare morning.” 

‘The Judge had no sooner concluded, than 
the Bishop disappeared ! ; 
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Unni or Sparrows.—Mr. Bradley, i in 
his general Treatise.on Husbandry” and Gar- 
dening, shows that a pair of sparrows, during 
the time they have their young to feed, de- 
stroy onan average, every week, 3360. ca- 








ae o 8 ce Mazore?”: “ Ithink, replied the « la-| 





hand that he most do, and it willbe in our} 
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| fifty-two numbers—the numbers are -issued 
} weekly on Tuesdays, and the volume. com 


actual observation. He discovered that 1 “the 
parents carried to the nest forty. caterpillars 
inanhour. He supposed the sparrows to 
enter the nest only during twelve hours each 
day, which would cause a | consumption of 480 
caterpillars: This sum gives 3360 caterpil- 
lars extirpated weekly from a garden. ut 
the utility of these birds is not limited to thig* 
circumstance alone; for they likewise feed 
their young-with butterflies and other wing. ~ 
ed insects, each of which, if not destroyed im. 
this manner, would be the parents of. hund- 
reds of caterpillars. —English paper, 
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Sians or THE Trmes.—At Plympton fair, 
a few days since, ten moor sheep were sold 

for nineteen shillings; gut of which the owner 

had to pay tenpence for penning; -so that — 
jeach sheep made not quite one shilling and- 
tenpence! <A respectable. farmer, of North 
Petherton, sold at the late fair, twenty prime ™ 
Somerset ewes for fifteen, pounds. ‘The same | 
farmer sold a fat pig two’ years ago, for ten” 
shillings more than the 20 ewes now fetch: 7 
ed !——-At Nottingham, a fine well-fed suckings 
pig, weighing full 18lb. was sold at the mang - 
ket for 3s. 3d.—One nobleman in Suffolk, : 
from an income of eight thousand a year, ‘hi . ¢ 
got of his last year’s rents, twenty-one poundal a laa 
Another who has seventy two tenants, hag | 
distraints in the houses, barns, and: yards, @ f ee 
lifty-three of them !—An agriculturist who ree 
sides near Tiverton, informs us that upward a 
of 5000 acres of tand in his neighbourhood 
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he could earn it himself. 
Zanesville Messenger. | 


are now unoccupied, owingsto the unparallel Li 
ed distress of the landed interest.—J6. ae. Ex 
94+o— : Ni 

INDUSTRY IS THE FOUNDATION OF INDEPEN=_ Bu 
DENCE, Sh 

We are informed by a gentleman of vera: : 
city, that there is a boy living in Newton Fa 
towm@hip, i in this county, who during the las re Of 
winter, spun from: tow, and with five needles, @ - A 
Kknit himself a pair of pantaloons, with’ s _ Ki 
penders and stockings compléte. ‘The: whole § Dr 
was done in-nights by firelight, for he was'‘obe do | 
liged (though but 13 years of age) to work ing Ea 
the day time for the support of his aged pa as 
rents. His name is Wm. Pickle, he has itin§ © Bu 
contemplation to construct another pair out of Fh 
wool, The independence of his mind, for A ¢ 
one of the age, is truly astonishing. On be na 
ing offered a present of sufficient wool t# ha 
make his intended garment, he refusgd, saying : Bh 
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mences the first Tuesday in June. . 
TERMS.—Taree DOoLtaRs -PER ANNU My 








terpillars. ‘This calculation he founds upon} 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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